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addressed to the different Colonies. But the uselessness of such
gentle measures was soon apparent. The news of the debate
created the most violent excitement in the West Indies. The
indignation of the planters knew no bounds, and the rancour of
their language is almost inconceivable. It was openly proposed
to throw off the yoke of England and join the United States. On
the other hand, the slaves imagined that the great King of
England had ordered their freedom, and that the masters were
keeping them out of their rights. Some refused to work, and
resisted compulsion, and some committed outrages on the white
men. The disturbances were soon suppressed, however, by the
troops; and " pressed down and running over was the measure
of vengeance dealt to the unhappy Negroes." Moreover the news
of the outbreaks produced a revulsion of feeling in England; the
half-hearted supporters of abolition at once fell away; and Buxton
was for a time the most unpopular man in Parliament, and
perhaps in England.

The wrath of the West Indians did not stop at their slaves.
Eor many years, faithful and patient missionary work had been
done among them by missionaries of the London, Baptist,
Wesleyan, and Moravian Societies;* and upon them fell the
bitterest reproaches. Because, so far as their little influence
went, they had pleaded -the cause of their suffering flocks, they
were supposed to have fostered the insurrection. In reality it
was their teachings that prevented the revolt being more general,
and led even the slaves who did rise to spare the lives of the
whites that fell into their hands. "We will take no life," said
some of the rioters, " for our pastors have taught us not to take that
which we cannot give." But in Demerara, in 1823, a missionary of
the L.M.S., John Smith, was tried by court-martial for aiding and
abetting them, and although the evidence showed that he had
been especially earnest in counselling patient obedience, and had
offended the slave-leaders by so doing, he was sentenced to death.
The Home Government remitted the capital sentence, but mean-
while Smith had died of the hardships he endured in prison.
Greatf excitement ensued in England. Again public opinion
veered round. Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham brought forward
(June 2nd, 1824) a vote of censure in the House of Commons,
showing that the trial had been illegally conducted, and that
the officers who conducted it were influenced by the violent anti-
negro prejudices of the slave-proprietors. Dr. Lushington and
Sir James Mackintosh supported him in speeches that moved
the whole country. Canning, naturally unwilling to condemn
British officers, but seeing direct opposition hopeless, moved
the "previous question," which enabled the Government to
evade the motion. But in his speech, he pointedly separated
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